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NATIONALISM IN OUR LITERATURE 

BY EARL L. BRADSHER 

The average student of our national life is apt to say that our 
intellectual Declaration of Independence was declared by Emer- 
son in his oration The American Scholar in 1837. " We," said the 
stalwart American, "have listened too long to the courtly muses 
of Europe. The spirit of the American freeman is already sus- 
pected to be timid, imitative, tame." But in no wise can Emer- 
son be said to be the Jefferson of our intellectual independence. 
His is but a noteworthy contribution to a long series of efforts to 
throw off the chains of intellectual subserviency which bound us 
to Europe, a series that began decades before he was born and 
that was destined not to bear full fruiting until after his death. 

As long ago as 1729, faintly, without prescience of its mighty 
contribution to the world-soul, the spirit of Americanism began 
to stir in our literature. The three thousand miles of estranging 
ocean across which European literature filtered with such painful 
slowness and irritating disregard in quality for our intellectual 
needs were beginning to exert their potent aid to nationalism. 
In the Philadelphia Weekly Mercury appears the proposal for the 
famous Busy-Body papers. "The Delay of Ships expected in, 
and want of fresh Advices from Europe, make it [your paper] 
frequently very Dull," says the candid would-be contributor. 
With the editor's permission he begins the series which exerted 
a powerful influence in bringing to our forefather's attention the 
fact that America might produce a literature of her own. That 
discontent without which the soul of the nation could never grow 
had begun. 

It finds an eloquent voice in the pages of another colonial, the 
gifted Crevecour. Brotherhood, freedom, the sense of oppor- 
tunity, those salient qualities of Americanism, have never been 
more surely stressed than in his Letters from an American Farmer. 
"We," he writes, "are the most perfect society now existing in 
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the world. Here man is free as he ought to be. Who can tell 
how far it extends? Who can tell the millions of men whom it 
will feed and contain?" he asks of our beckoning land of oppor- 
tunity. "In them [the immigrants] the name of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and European is lost," he continues. The very 
name of this brilliant Frenchman suggests that over him there 
could be no spell of intellectual subserviency. And the case was 
the same with so many of that heterogeneous horde which were 
flocking to our shores. Dutch, Swedes, French, Germans — 
though they became good Americans they were never servile 
towards Great Britain, the power which chiefly held us in mental 
vassalage. The English language was a commercial necessity; 
but the race consciousness of a dominant people, the traditions of 
a thousand years, did not sway them with the vague though cos- 
mically massive force that they exerted upon the offsprings of 
the British Isles. Every intelligent immigrant from the Conti- 
nent was a clear gain in the struggle for intellectual freedom which 
was coming. 

But only after the Revolution was our struggle for nationalism 
vitalized by a conscious tenacity of clearly discerned purpose; 
for only after that period could there arise the feeling that the 
surrender at Yorktown had not broken, once for all, the bonds of 
colonial subserviency. Very misleading is Tyler's statement that 
after the Stamp Act of 1765 our literature was informed by a 
singleness of commanding idea; for that idea was directed towards 
a political rather than an intellectual freedom; and much of its 
manifestation in print can scarcely be dignified by the name of 
literature. Even Freneau, spokesman of American patriotism 
as he was, more than once turned his face longingly towards the 
shores of Europe where poetry might flourish more than it could 
hope to do in torn and distracted America. Moreover Freneau 
was too cultured to desire to break away entirely from the rich 
literary heritage of the past. 

By no means wanting, however, were those fiercely independent 
spirits, sometimes crude in their insistence upon the sufficiency 
of our land unto herself, who did not view that heritage as an 
asset. To some the very language in which it was conveyed 
seemed an almost unsurmountable obstacle to the intellectual 
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enfranchisement which they sought. Lowell in the North 
American Review for 1849 turns the irradiation of his scholarly 
humor upon the subject. "It was even seriously proposed," he 
writes of the generation following the Revolution, "to have a 
new language. The existing ones were all too small to contain 
our literature whenever we should get it. One enthusiast sug- 
gested the ancient Hebrew, another a fire-new tongue of his own 
invention." 

Men of no less ability than Walter Channing, writing in 1815, 
and the famous Scotch scholar Professor Nichol, offering his 
opinion in the early sixties, believed that America suffered a great 
misfortune in not having a separate language. 

If the people of the United States had spoken a language of their own — it is 
probable they would have found originality more easily, without the violence 
and eccentricities in the midst of which they are beginning to "sign their intel- 
lectual Declaration of Independence." 

It was the need of a new language that in a greatly softened 
form was stirring in the brain of Noah Webster, the man who 
was destined to wield the most potent individual force of the 
entire struggle. Webster's birth away from a large center of 
population, where the spirit of British subserviency was always 
most pronounced, and his education in the classics rather than in 
modern literatures were powerful aids in fitting him for the rdle 
which he was to play. Military service in the Revolution pre- 
vented him from later acquiring any British habits of thought. 
The stoppage of school-book importations during that deracinat- 
ing struggle gave him his first chance; and there appeared the 
famous Speller. The book was not merely a list of words. It 
was filled with selections whereby Webster sought to stir the 
spirit of American nationalism. Between the first edition of 
1783 and 1874 it is credibly reported that twenty-four million 
copies of the Speller were sold. As late as 1890 the sales were al- 
most one million copies a year. In Webster more clearly than 
in any one else we can watch the growth of the desire for complete 
intellectual liberty, and through him see what was more slowly 
forming in the minds of his most radical contemporaries. 

" North America is destined," he says in his first calm begin- 
ning, "to be the seat of a people more numerous probably than 
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any nation now existing with the same vernacular language. It 
would be little honorable to the founders of a great empire to be 
hurried prematurely into errors and corruptions by the mere 
force of authority." Beside this passage one should set the fol- 
lowing written by him some thirty-three years later. Not for 
himself alone is Webster speaking therein. His is the authentic 
voice of the most intellectually progressive part of his generation. 
All over the country men were arriving at the point where they 
reflected the tone in which he speaks. 

My mind revolts at the reverence for foreign authors. . . . There is 
nothing which so debases the genius and character of my countrymen as the 
implicit confidence they place in English authors. 

After such passages as these, which find an echo in the pages 
of many contemporaries of less importance, it is idle to say that 
our intellectual Declaration of Independence was declared by 
Emerson as late as 1837. But for our intellectual leaders to 
declare independence was one thing: to bring the American public 
in general to a point where they would take a patriotic pride in 
their own authors and have that pride acknowledged by European 
critics as a just and praiseworthy attitude was an entirely differ- 
ent matter. Long and often desperate was the struggle destined 
to be. 

That our infant literature was not strangled in the cradle was 
due largely to Webster's untiring efforts to secure a copyright 
law in each of the original sovereign thirteen States. Up to the 
International Copyright Law of 1891, the struggle of American 
authors against being undersold by cheap pirated reprints and 
translations of European writers was tragic enough. But had 
not Webster succeeded in getting some sort of copyright bills 
passed by the various States, authorship in America would have 
been hopeless. In all probability the United States would have 
acted under the Federal Constitution only after great delay; and 
in the meanwhile our intellectual colonialism would have deep- 
ened with the lapse of time. It was Webster, too, who convinced 
a fettered age that American might differ from British orthog- 
raphy without blushing for itself as a degraded patois. And 
every change which he made, encouraging others, encouraged 
also the printing of books in this country. "A national language 
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is a band of national union," he writes. " Every engine should 
be employed to render the people of this country national. 
. . . However they may boast of independence, and the free- 
dom of their government, yet their opinions are not sufficiently 
independent." 

The most efficient coadjutors Webster had in his attempt to 
Americanize our education and our literature were Morse, Barnes, 
Anthon, Channing, Paulding, Neal, and Kirkland. As a rule 
the country towns were at least indifferent in the matter, but in 
general the larger ones were more or less hostile to any American 
innovations. Especially prone to deal harshly with all literary 
and linguistic efforts that did not measure up to what they con- 
sidered the perfection of British models were the Anthology of 
Boston, the Evening Post of New York, and the Gazette of the 
United States and the Port-Folio of Philadelphia. The influence 
exerted by the ultra-conservative Port-Folio was unusually 
powerful. After the North American Review was established 
in 1815 new influence began to make itself felt in the struggle. 
Three of its editors, William Tudor, John G. Palfrey, and James 
Russel Lowell were especially active in aiding to inculcate a spirit 
of true Americanism. 

The War of 1812, though it forever set to rest any lingering 
doubt that may have existed concerning the finality of our polit- 
ical entity, marked no important stage in our intellectual free- 
dom. However, in the year following its close there begins in the 
North American Review a series of book reviews in which it is 
hard to resist the conviction that the editor is trying to foster the 
spirit of Americanism, and two important articles by Walter 
Channing are published. Channing mourns the lack of a new 
language and of a past rich in the colorful legend of romance. 
The crude, familiar newness of our country is, he thinks, an in- 
surmountable barrier to the production of the highest form of 
literature. 

Our earliest verse anthologies cast much light upon the slow 
growth of an American interest in American literary productions. 
The first one, projected in 1773, never appeared. In 1791 was 
issued an anthology in part American, to be followed in 1793 by 
the first one completely so. But it reached only one volume, 

vol. ccxm. — no. 782 8 
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though the original plan called for several. Not until 1829 did 
a publisher dare to count upon such public interest as would jus- 
tify a venture of three small volumes. 

Many of our forefathers of the early nineteenth century be- 
lieved with unshaken firmness that Great Britain, beaten twice 
militarily, had consciously planned to keep us intellectually sub- 
servient. That appalling question of Sidney Smithy" Who reads an 
American book? " has come ringing down the decades; but equally 
famous three generations ago were his two sentences of 1818: 

Why should Americans write books, when a six weeks' passage brings them, 
in their own tongue, our sense, science, and genius, in bales and hogsheads? 
Prairies, steam-boats, grist-mills, are their natural objects for centuries to 
come. 

Wrathful answers to these two passages reverberate through the 
literature of our country for more than a generation; and at least 
one of our men-of-letters, John Neal, rushed to Great Britain to 
vindicate his countrymen by securing entrance into those citadels 
of British conservatism themselves, the reviews of London and 
Edinburgh. But, alas, the attitude of the brilliant Englishman 
found servile reflection in the minds of by far too many of our 
countrymen. Speaking of the period of about 1820, Goodrich, 
publisher and author of repute, says that the impression pre- 
vailed generally that we could never have a literature. Not be- 
cause he was an unknown writer, but because he was an American 
one, was the fiery and headstrong Cooper forced by his publisher 
to write the last paragraphs of The Spy and have them printed 
and paged before he had even planned the body of the novel. 
No wise publisher took long chances upon an American author. 
"We dare not form a judgment upon a narrative of scenes that 
have passed under our own eyes, or express an opinion upon the 
merit of a picture at our own firesides, until it has been tried in 
the ordeal of Edinburgh or London criticism" is the remark, 
broadly truthful, of an American in 1817. 

But strong forces, both personal and national, were at work to 
bring the dawn of a new day. All in the next year we find Pauld- 
ing and President Kirkland of Harvard rebelling and Bryant 
pleading for poise. Like some later occupants of presidential 
chairs, President Kirkland may have invited his faculty to pub- 
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lish more frequently. At any rate he begs that it may not be 
said, " as it was many years ago, that our best botanical researches 
are published in Paris, our best geography in Hamburg, our law 
all in London, and our physics and divinity lugged together from 
Germany, from England, and from France." 

Necessarily, progress towards intellectual enfranchisement was 
slow as long as leadership was held by the generation which had 
passed its plastic years in loyal adherence to British literary tra- 
ditions. At first our most promising young men were educated, 
as a rule, in Europe. From 1759 to 1782 one hundred and four- 
teen Americans were admitted to practice in British law courts. 
The humanities, medicine, and divinity would probably make a 
very similar showing. However loyal politically these young 
men might be to the country of their birth, at best theirs would be 
but a divided allegiance intellectually. But by 1825 a new gen- 
eration had arrived, alien to the influences that had produced 
such powerful Loyalist writers as Leonard, Seabury, Boucher, 
and Galloway. 

The Napoleonic wars turned us away from France. The Holy 
Alliance was viewed with deep distrust. The Monroe Doctrine 
was a clear enunciation of our growing self-assurance. The 
Federalist party, pro-British in its sympathies, social, political, 
and literary, often on the part of its leaders allied to British 
houses by marriage, was losing its leadership; while the raw Jack- 
sonianism of the aggressive West was gaining prestige at the 
expense of the more Europeanized Atlantic seaboard. Indirectly 
perhaps, but subtly, ail-pervasively, irresistibly, these forces were 
moulding a new Americanism of mind and soul. 

The obsession that American men-of-letters must win the 
approval of British critics died hard; and pathetic indeed at 
times were our efforts. Somewhere about 1814 there began on 
the part of some of our authors a curious attempt to flank the 
critical enemy, every direct attack having failed. A writer in the 
Port-Folio of 1824, says: 

Well convinced that the prejudices of the British critics were too strong to 
be conquered by any direct attempt, they determined to leave the island of 
Great Britain to itself, and turned their attention to other nations of Eu- 
rope, particularly Germany and France. They justly thought that when 
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once our books should be known and appreciated by the learned men of the 
European continent, those of Great Britain would not stand single but would 
follow their example. 

This attempt at a literary entente cordiale was successful, espe- 
cially so in the case of Germany. Two journals were established 
in this country to further the project, and one devoted exclusively 
to American affairs was published at Leipsic. Our forefathers 
must have looked upon this phase of the battle as won when a 
combined history and anthology of our literature, a large octavo 
of four hundred and thirty-four double-columned, closely-printed 
pages, was issued at Braunschweig in 1854. Hardly less respon- 
sive to our approaches was France. La Revue Encyclopedique 
featured the review of our books; while at Paris in 1842 an Amer- 
ican reading room was established, which served as a center for 
dissemination of knowledge relative to our intellectual life. Em- 
boldened by our successes on the Continent, a New York house 
set up a book shop in London in 1838, to be followed three years 
later by a second one. 

The last notable wail at our colonialism in literature is uttered 
in 1844 through the columns of the North American Review, 
where so many battles of the long contest had been fought. 
Whipple, once the most heeded of American critics, writes : 

We begin to sicken of the custom, now so common, of presenting our best 
poems to the attention of foreigners. If the Quarterly Review or Blackwood's 
Magazine speaks well of. an American production, we think that we can praise 
it ourselves, without incurring the reproach of bad taste. 

After Whipple such passages become very infrequent. Con- 
scious of growing power, with eyes turned westward and south- 
ward where domestic problems were calling insistently for a solu- 
tion, we were giving less and less heed to European criticism. 
The old generation had passed completely away; and what few 
Americans were educated abroad, more mature in years than 
formerly, returned, as in the case of Ticknor and Longfellow, 
not Anglicized but Americans still, though laden with the culture 
of the Continent. Even in the days of our political nonage we 
had sent abroad men of genius. Copley, Stuart, West, Rumf ord, 
and Carver had been succeeded by Irving, Neal, Willis, Haw- 
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thorne, and Story. Our theologians stood second to none. 
Franklin, Rittenhouse, the Bartrams, Wilson, Cleaveland, Bige- 
low, Nuttall, and Audubon had won us fame in science. Trum- 
bull, Vanderlyn, Allston, and Leslie, besides those other painters 
just mentioned, had given us assurance in pictorial art. 

However deeply it may have been marked at times by provin- 
cial narrowmindedness and lack of culture, as a whole the strug- 
gle was characterized by the high idealism of forward-reaching 
minds. And here it might seem that this sketch of a nation 
from its first dim stirrings of self -consciousness to the fulness of 
intellectual maturity might end. But one great force antagon- 
istic to the complete development of American nationalism has not 
yet been touched upon. By 1850 men believed that we could, 
and should, and in a measure did, have a literature. But the 
inert forces of purblind selfishness were in powerful opposition to 
it. It is necessary that we return to that stirring second decade 
of the last century and touch upon the tragic struggle for an 
international copyright. 

In the first two or three decades of our political freedom it was 
probably best for us that we should have no such law, though 
some few authors had already begun to suffer. But when the 
novels of Scott, each new one watched for out at sea by boats of 
eager publishers and exciting more national attention than had 
dynasty-crumbling battles of the Napoleonic wars, began to 
appear at regular intervals, the need for protection of American 
authors became strikingly apparent. And when the pen of the 
great Scotchman was stilled, Dickens, James, Marryat, Lytton 
and others filled the gap. Against the deluge of cheap and enor- 
mously popular reprints which the pirated works of these men 
furnished, American authors were forced to carry on a long, pov- 
erty-haunted struggle. So efficient became the exploitation of 
European literature that by 1834 Palfrey could write: "Here is a 
weekly periodical, consisting of sixteen large quarto pages, well 
printed on fair paper, and sold for six cents a number. The two 
first numbers exhibit the whole of Mackenzie's Man of Feeling 
and Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield." It was but mere chance 
that the two titles were not the very latest popular successes. 
And this was but one such journal out of many. American 
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authors were driven to despair. Irving in the middle of his 
career found himself without a publisher; Hawthorne well into 
his forties was practically penniless; Simms declared it was to 
his interest to become a British citizen, while Cooper made life a 
burden to at least one publisher with his complaints of inade- 
quate financial returns. In fiction, especially, more than one 
writer was driven from literature entirely. Such, very briefly, 
were the positive effects of the lack of an international copyright 
law. 

So far as the fostering of an American spirit through the read- 
ing of our people is concerned, the negative effect was even more 
disastrous. When Bryant, Gay, Putnam, Lowell, and others 
began their long fight which culminated in the International 
Copyright Law of 1891, one of their most insistent arguments in 
favor of such a law was that it would encourage the national 
spirit of America. How, they argued, could Americans, espe- 
cially the youth of our land, saturate themselves in that eager age 
of reading with European literature so totally at variance, so- 
cially, morally, spiritually, from our own life without becoming in 
the very fiber of their beings less American than they should be? 
European life is not our life; European problems are not our 
problems; European ideals are not our ideals. Insistently, 
tinged often with despair, runs such reasoning through those 
gloomy years of struggle from 1837 to 1891. Though from the 
very nature of the case no figures can be given to show how 
greatly the Europeanization of our reading held back the develop- 
ment of our intellectual and spiritual national solidarity, it must 
have been very great. ThatJAmerican authors finally triumphed 
over all these adverse conditions, and that they never ceased to 
inculcate the spirit of true Americanism, proves the tenacity of 
purpose and the spirit of high idealism which inspired them. 

Earl L. Bradsheb. 



